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Further Development of the 
College Program 


The Relation to Democratic Culture 


By H. Gorpon HuttrisH anp ArTHUR J. KLEIN 


, Sue College of Education at Ohio State University, 


as previous issues of this BULLETIN have shown, has 

initiated a teacher-education program which places in 
a central position the belief that education has a positive office 
to perform in helping democratic people reconstruct both their 
values and their activities in order that they may achieve more 
adequately the way of life to which their allegiance is given. 
This position assumes, clearly enough, that the achievement of 
the good life for the individual is dependent upon our collective 
achievement of that form of associated living which exemplifies 
democratic values; that many impeding habits and conditions 
now frustrate man as he attempts to extend that which he has 
gained from his allegiance to democracy; that education— 
functioning both within the classroom and within our complex 
social structure—can work directly at the business of strengthen- 
ing the roots of democratic values by spreading among indi- 
viduals a deepened understanding of what it is that these values 
promise for humankind. 

A commitment of this character is far-reaching. The teach- 
ing and administrative procedures which the College through 
long experience has developed, and the content which through 
this same experience it has organized, must now, under its 
guidance, undergo searching examination. Where any of the 
many aspects of its program are discovered to be inadequate, or 
inappropriate, in relationship to the contribution of the College 
to democratic living, needed reconstruction must be carried on. 
This, to be sure, is a difficult task, but, fortunately, habits of 
thinking and habits of working within the College are sufficient- 
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ly oriented to the directing purpose to warrant the expectation 
that progress may be relatively rapid. Indeed, as all who read 
this will recognize, were our past not characterized by a sensi- 
tivity to the significance of the democratic heritage it would be 
far from likely that our present program would be viewed as 
an instrument for the further development of that heritage. 

Not all who are engaged in the business of education will 
agree with this determination to create a teacher-education pro- 
gram which frankly undertakes to make our democratic culture 
increasingly more effective in the enrichment of individual liv- 
ing through improved collective effort. There are those who 
insist that education has no function beyond that of reflecting 
the life which exists around it. Other social institutions may be 
expected to participate in the creation of values, but the school, 
as an agency of society, is destined to remain in a spectatorial 
position. It may preserve that which it is given permission to 
embody in its program. This it may do, no more. There are 
others, whose interests are quite compatible with the purpose 
herein stated, who nevertheless do not believe that what is here 
contemplated can be achieved by an educational institution in 
a democracy. They believe full well that the function of educa- 
tion ought to extend beyond the mere perpetuation of knowl- 
edge and values; they simply know that the many pressure 
groups of the democratic society will not permit intelligence to 
play over the issues of our life at any time when there is the 
chance that such freedom may call into question the values 
which these groups cherish. With the best will in the world an 
education that undertakes to contribute to social well-being is 
doomed to failure. It may aspire; it is even good that it do so. 
It may do no more. 

The first position has back of it the weight of educational 
and social tradition. Increasingly, however, we are coming to 
the realization that such a concept of education is a mean and 
destructive one. Whatever our formal statements of purpose 
may envisage, the simple truth is that we have moved away 
from this concept in all parts of our educational program. 
Preservation, apart from the critical examination which carries 
with it the right to reconstruct or reject, is an educational con- 
cept appropriate only to those who now find it useful as an 
instrument to promote their own ends, the dictators. The 
second position has back of it the weight of social fact, and when 
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viewed in its crudest form frequently has the effect of forcing 
unwilling souls into an acceptance of the preservation concept, 
with the bootlegging of true educational interests the only 
means by which solace may be gained. It is unfortunately true 
that the freedom of educators, in general, in particular situa- 
tions, and under special circumstances, occurs within limits 
which cannot always be predicted. This fact gives pause to many 
who are anxious to make a contribution to a better world. It 
is also true, however, that great forward strides have been made, 
in school and in society, in the frank examination of problems 
around which contested values cluster. Viewed in specific situ- 
ations the gains may seem to be negligible, but viewed in the 
large the advance is considerable. One need only consider the 
change in treatment generally of such topics as “social diseases,” 
“sexual relationships,” “moral problems,” “labor organ- 
izations,” to realize that the school may, in fact, perform 
an intellectual function even where controversy exists. 
It may be normal to anticipate difficulty in dealing educatively 
with issues that impinge upon values which particular groups 
cherish. This must be admitted. It is equally normal, however, 
in a society that permits men to use intelligence in collective 
effort, to anticipate that values will be constantly under scrutiny 
and in process of reconstruction. This, too, must be admitted. 
Practically all members of the staff of the College of Educa- 
tion reject these limiting and confining views. They reject the 
one view because they believe education has a positive social 
function to perform as it makes knowledge available to men. 
They reject the other because they know that in a society of 
many pressures not all are to be found on the side of those who 
would limit the réle of intelligence in the world, and because 
they know, further, that democracy can only progress as 
intelligence is increasingly used in our associated efforts. This 
view may perhaps be made more explicit by an examination of 
a statement which the Policy Committee of the College has 
submitted to the faculty for discussion. The statement follows: 
“These are perilous times, indeed. Caught up in a value 
stream that seemed destined to sweep him steadily towards 
more peaceful and harmonious associations with his fellows, man 
has found it hard to believe that the war which has again come 
into the world will impinge upon the lives of those who wish 
no part of it. But the brute fact, as he has been forced to 
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observe, is otherwise. The swiftly moving character of world 
events compels even peace-loving peoples to the admission that 
they must be prepared to fight for the values they cherish, 
prepared even to the extent of providing men and arms if the 
fight for them has to be so conducted. 

“This is the first consequence of the new condition which 
the world as a whole now faces, a consequence to give pause to 
democratic peoples. In itself it is depressing to those who had 
worked for an improved world, yet, related to a program for 
the progressive extension—not merely the protection—of 
democratic values, it may prove a tonic to a world that has 
placed an unwarranted confidence in the self-perpetuating 
quality of values. But this possible and desirable result needs 
to be watched. Who is to say, for instance, whether our historic 
concept of the volunteer army is preferable to conscription as a 
method of providing a sure defense for democratic values? 
This question, under the spur of the increasing threats to our 
way of living, was placed in an academic category almost as 
soon as it was raised, and, however one may view the issue, the 
simple truth is that the American people have given their 
approval to a scheme which runs at variance to what seemed to 
be a deeply rooted tradition. 

“The significance of this approval should not escape us, for 
within it is to be discovered a second consequence of our new 
circumstances. Swift changes in methods and attitudes are a 
normal expectancy in a period where time is of the essence. 
Equally, it is to be anticipated that opportunity for conference, 
discussion, and deliberation will be less than it previously 
was, though the need for it may be greater. The road ahead 
for democratic peoples is far from an easy one. They are 
confronted not alone with the need of creating appropriate 
defenses for their values, they also face the necessity of recon- 
stituting these values in the process. The danger is that under 
the necessity of dealing with pressing immediate events we shall 
become insensitive to the value-setting consequences of what 
seem now to be appropriate actions. Democracy may suffer 
through our efforts to save it. Even now the scrutiny which 
has been, properly enough, turned upon those individuals who 
use the democratic traditions of freedom of assembly and speech 
in order to undermine them, has within it a threat not alone 
to all minority groups and critical minds but, equally, to the 
democratic heritage itself. 
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“Tn such a time it is appropriate that we here at Ohio State 
University should ask ourselves, as men should everywhere 
among us now be doing, what it is that we wish mankind to 
aspire to as these besetting conditions are overcome. It is not 
to be expected that we will achieve agreement leading to the 
specific settlement of the political, social, economic, moral, even 
educational, issues that our people now face. Our own values 
are not of a single piece. But to the degree that we recognize 
difference as a normal characteristic of democratic life it may 
be anticipated that our agreements will be large at the points 
where our social outlooks converge upon the concept of free 
men. In essence today our struggle, and the struggle of the 
world at large, boils down to this: Is the intelligence of the 
individual to be respected or is it to be made the instrument 
through which those in power operate? Z,Those who teach, those 
who preach, those who labor, those who manufacture, those who 
buy and sell, those who fight, those who govern—all of man- 
kind, indeed, must face this question squarely. Upon the 
answer, and the allegiance it engenders, depends the future 
character of human relationships. 

“Implicit as it is in our background our answer cries out for 
explicit formulation. Ours has been an educational endeavor 
carried on in a culture that has prized the social conditions 
within which differences in values might safely flourish. This 
has been the fact even when a dynamic individualism seemed, 
on the surface, to deny it. Where we now seem to emphasize 
social arrangements out of proportion to individual oppor- 
tunities this is not, when we are true to our traditions, to value 
individuality less; it is, rather, to correct our vision in terms 
of conditions and forces which now threaten the development 
of progressively enriched personalities. Democracy cannot exist 
where the personal development of the many is thwarted and 
twisted by the few. This much we know. But we know more, 
learned even bitterly through many experiences in our national 
life. Free and significant individualities cannot exist where men 
ignore, knowingly or in ignorance, the principles of democratic 
association. Men, especially those men whose faith is geared to 
the democratic way of life, must be helped to understand this 
interdependence of directing values and the consequences of 
daily action. The central problem of our culture, in short, is 
an educational one, a fact that should speak volumes to those 
engaged directly in educational endeavor. 
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“Those who teach, more particularly those who teach those 
who are preparing to teach, have an especial obligation in such 
a cultural period. Theirs is the task of creating the conditions 
of learning within which an examined experience in democratic 
association may be had. If we believe that the good life is 
marked off by its dedication to the free man, that intelligence is 
to be fostered on the part of each individual, that the findings of 
scientific thought should replace the edicts of authoritarian 
voices, that a growing sense of control of all the aspects of one’s 
living is essential to the full release of personal qualities—if we 
believe these things, then we must believe in those social rela- 
tionships which foster such ends, and ours is the task of creating 
in the environment and processes of educational institutions 
themselves the associated and co-operative living which permits 
such values to be critically examined. Education must itself 
become a democratic way of living if the fruits of learning are 
to be brought into reflective relationship to the democratic way 
of life. What one learns about the method of association with 
one’s fellows is quite as important as is that which one gains 
from experience with the knowledge which man has accumu- 
lated and classified as, over the years, he has gained insight 
into the multitudinous aspects of his being. Indeed, though we 
have recognized this almost entirely heretofore in abstract 
terms, the problem of association of man with man has given 
character and color to all other problems, from original sin to 
the movements of the planets. 

“Unfortunately, the conditions of our surrounding culture 
do not at this moment make it easy to move forward with an 
educational program appropriate to the essential needs of that 
culture. The very enthusiasm with which individuals and 
groups among us are now disposed to defend democratic values 
deepens the crisis which has been forced upon us. It is never an 
easy matter for those who are certain that they possess the truth 
to be tolerant of those who seem to live with error, and, as our 
experience in the last war demonstrated, the task is made more 
difficult when a way of life is itself at stake. Yet the existence 
of the truth which is democracy is dependent upon the co- 
operative effort of men to live examined lives. Problems must 
be faced as they arise. They can be neither ignored nor misrepre- 
sented. Promising hypotheses must be given a hearing, the kind 
of hearing which not only welcomes relevant data but insists 
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that they be brought forward. The action which is necessary to 
the full testing of hypotheses must be tolerated even as we are 
aware that a successful test will force the reconstruction of that 
which we now value. Moreover, those hypotheses which have 
been tested and found wanting in the past must not be permitted 
to linger on in the present and, through simple inertia or vested 
interest, to confound our present efforts to work freely with the 
problems that confront us. 

“These are not easy achievements. Moreover, they are 
particularly difficult for those whose education has assumed that 
the historic momentum of democracy will carry it forward, quite 
out of regard to the understanding of it which its people have. 
Such an education will no longer do, and upon that fact we here 
at Ohio State University must insist. The larger crisis that we 
face as a people is that we will forego the service of intelligence 
in the defense of our way of life. Democracy, in itself, is not 
inadequate to meet the needs of an emergency. It is the office 
of education, in this and in other times, to help men achieve 
that insight into their heritage which progressively releases 
more of intelligence into our associated lives and to help them 
gain a feeling for a way of association that is motivated by the 
desire to increase the freedom of more and more men. 

Tuus it is that we come to the task of education. We 
believe: 


That the full development of the free man is the essence of the 
good life; 

That intellectual and emotional stability in economic, polit- 
ical, social, and moral relationships is essential to such 
development; 

That loyalty to intelligence is necessary to bring forth the 
conditions that will make this stability of living increasingly 
possible ; 

That willingness to act upon the best one now knows and an 

, 2ccompanying readiness to correct, as knowledge is further 
extended, the values to which allegiance is now given are 
the fruits of such loyalty; 

That the methods of consultation, conference, and deliberation 
are the co-operative arrangements from which our willing- 
ness and readiness to use the results of intelligence in 
collective efforts may be expected to emerge; 

That, taken together and in appropriate relationship, these 
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beliefs are the essential elements in the social philosophy 
which is democracy; and, finally, 

That such a philosophy demands its own appropriate educa- 
tion—one which makes individual development central, 
which recognizes that such development is best fostered in 
tolerant and patient associated effort, which understands 
that ideas are the stuff out of which human gains are forged 
and must therefore be examined critically and dispassionately 
regardless of surrounding prejudice and emotion, and which 
knows that these are values which must be worked for 
simultaneously in the classroom and in the surrounding 
culture. 


“These things we believe, and to their achievement we now 
dedicate our efforts anew. A culture which insists upon this 
character for its educational efforts will find stability in crisis, 
and will, in the very process of dealing with crises, strengthen 
its foundations.” 

This statement, though it may not receive the full approval 
of all members of the staff, reflects in large measure what is 
now the ongoing and official program of the College. Through 
its activities the College is endeavoring to foster the develop- 
ment of teachers and administrators who will be both able and 
willing to promote the democratic way of life in their schools 
and in the communities where they serve. On this positive 
ground the College has taken its stand, recognizing that the 
interests of a democratic culture demand an education appro- 
priate to what they portend. However appealing that concept 
of education which reduces knowledge to a universal and 
shadowy objectivity may yet be to minds whose habits have put 
aside the world of work and passion, of achievement and frus- 
tration, this College finds it an inadequate approach to a way of 
life which feeds upon the progressive extension of intelligence 
in daily, associated living. Our culture is in need of an education 
that forthrightly tackles the problems which arise when indi- 
vidual values must be tempered through collective effort ih 
the interest of making individual development more of a reality 
for all. An education addressed merely to the extension of 
knowledge, or to the perpetuation of things as they are, will 
leave the educator short of his proper status—a responsible 
agent in the creation of democratic insights and behavior. 

A movement, in short, which has gained form over the years 
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through conference and discussion, and through courageous and 
persistent individual effort, has now been recognized for what 
it is: a common ground which gives point to the many differ- 
ences which must exist in such a faculty. To the degree that it 
is consciously held as an operating ground by more and more 
individuals, this position will provide an environment within 
which differences may operate with the certainty of sympathetic 
hearing and understanding. Having committed itself to the 
furtherance of the democratic way of life, the College has been 
forced to accept as one consequence of this act the necessity for 
reconstructing its own efforts in ways that show a working 
understanding of the values which now give it direction. 


Specific Problems of Future Development 


By H. Gorpvon Hu.tirisH aNnD ARTHUR J. KLEIN 


_ Is in such a setting, and under such terms, that the question 
of future development of the College program arises. 
Obviously, the future is already foreshadowed within the 
present, hence the specific problems around which progress may 
be expected to center will be related to the sense of direction 
embedded within ongoing activities. In the large, then, the 
problems of future development which must be faced are 
these: \ 


First, the improvement of the means, or methods, and content 
already intended to accomplish the purposes which the College has set 
itself. 

Second, the reconstruction of elements of the program inconsistent 
with or otherwise inappropriate to, or irrelevant to, this purpose. 

Third, the provision of the means—time, organization, procedures, 
facilities—which will make intelligent, continuous revision of the 
program a normal characteristic of the work of the College. 

Fourth, the extension, through all of these efforts, of the under- 
standing on the part of the faculty itself of the facilitating and limiting 
conditions of the social structure within which democracy must take 
form—the promotion, in short, of a collective effort to realize the full 
measure of implications which our social philosophy has for educational 
development. 


Even a casual examination of the present efforts of the 
College will reveal the presence of methods and offerings that 
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are headed in a direction appropriate to our purposes, though 
frankness compels the admission that a more critical study 
would uncover shortcomings in most, if not all, of these efforts. 
Nevertheless, we are in a position of desiring more of what we 
consider good for the reason that we have already experienced 
a measure of achievement. Some of the more significant 
achievements which warrant further exploration are mentioned 
in the paragraphs which follow. 

The first, the personnel program which centers in a fresh- 
man course that places an emphasis upon individual planning, 
can appropriately be further clarified and expanded. This course 
is professional in the sense that it helps the individual take stock 
of his interests and capabilities, of his knowledge and achieve- 
ments, and thereby gives him a chance to evaluate himself in 
relationship to the tasks which education will demand of him; 
but the course also possesses a more general interest, that of 
helping the student examine his present beliefs and understand 
their sources. In theory, at least, the course is designed to help 
the student start that kind of personal orientation which will 
eventuate in a philosophy of life, and to aid him in viewing 
himself as one capable, by ability and disposition, of engaging 
in educational activities. We must anticipate in the future that 
this course will impinge more directly upon the continuing 
development of the student in the College program. If, for 
instance, what is revealed about the students’ values in this 
freshman activity is significant, we should look forward to a 
reorganization of succeeding content and method in these terms, 
not to sway a program in the direction of mere individual need 
or whim but to focus sharply upon the end of helping each 
person achieve unity and clarity in his outlook on life. Ideally, 
each unit of experience in the College should be consciously 
directed by an effort to improve the value patterns of the 
students. Even now, it might not be inappropriate to add, a 
culminating course in philosophy of education in the senior year 
is experimenting with the study of student values, a study that 
should prove suggestive in our further effort to unify the 
College program. 

The second, the effort to enhance the student’s understand- 
ing of communities and the ways in which the educational 
endeavor is knit into the community patterns needs to be 
further extended. In the present freshman course, and in other 
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courses, the community problem is touched upon, and provision 
is made for voluntary participation in school and community 
activities for beginning Sophomores prior to the start of their 
second year in the program. These students are assigned to 
schools in various sections of the state, not as individuals pre- 
pared to teach but as students who wish, through whatever 
participative experience is available for them, to gain insight 
into the educational problem as this arises in the field. Our 
future development must contemplate this community contact 
as a normal part of the program for all students, as it must con- 
template the further reconstruction of the balance of the 
program wherever our methods and contents now fail to place 
educational activities in appropriate relationship to the social 
setting of which they are a part. 

The College has reason to feel that it has met with success 
in its endeavor to bring field and campus together. It is known, 
for instance, though seldom recorded, that the point of view 
which has led to the creation of particular procedures and con- 
tent designed to foster such relationships, pervades many 
College activities. The result is a desirable one, bringing 
pre-service and in-service individuals into a joint endeavor. 
We have merely scratched the surface in this direction, 
however; our future development must plan to dig deep. We 
need, for instance, to get “outside of courses” in our think- 
ing and turn our inventiveness upon the problem of bringing 
into being the joint planning and execution of programs by the 
schools and the state institutions preparing teachers and admin- 
istrators. One need but mention such factors as the decline 
in birth rate, the consequent decreased attendance in the current 
school program, the multiple problems of out-of-school youth, 
the impact of social distress upon pre-school youth and upon 
adults who are in charge of their destiny, and the problem of 
support of education in an uncertain economy, to realize the 
urgency of bringing together into joint enterprise those whose 
task it is to give direction to education. 

Third, the College has gone far, at least on the side of 
understanding what it is that it is after, in creating instruments 
of evaluation that are consistent with its controlling purposes. 
We can look forward to the further impact of this point of 
view upon more and more aspects of the program. It was a 
first achievement of no small significance to bring about the 
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realization that evaluation is something more than a cold- 
blooded checkup on teaching efficiency, that evaluation itself 
begins at the point where purposes are formulated. But the 
next achievements will be equally difficult. A way of living, and 
one’s ability to contribute to it, as well as one’s passion for 
maintaining it, are not matters that lend themselves readily to 
measurement. More particularly is this true when both the 
gains of the individual and the gains of the group in conjoint 
action are at issue. This is the task that lies ahead, however, and 
whatever schemes of evaluation emerge, their own evaluation 
will occur as they show a bearing upon that which the College 
values. 

Fourth, laboratory practices, now currently a part of certain 
College offerings not ordinarily associated with the laboratory 
concept, may be expected to penetrate more and more a program 
that desires to promote a reflective capacity and attitude on the 
part of students; but we need to remember that the mere 
presence of laboratory conditions is in itself no guaranty that a 
reflective attitude is being generated. Hence, we may properly 
expect that laboratory practices which but succeed in establishing 
routine procedures that permit students to handle the ball only 
as the instructor passes it about, and in his terms, will undergo 
sharp reconstruction. Here, too, both method and content must 
establish appropriateness to the directing purpose. What is 
significant in the laboratory emphasis now being given by certain 
areas of the College is the creation of an experimental outlook 
on the part of those who participate in these situations. 

It is this outlook, rather than a mere form of instruction, 
which in the future should more and more characterize the 
College activities. We are not interested merely in the technical 
skill that the student may acquire; we are interested in the 
habits of work and reflection that he achieves. The interest is 
in students who can work independently as intellectual beings, 
and who can translate their own gains into procedures for help- 
ing others gain an equal stability in such work. The interest, 
moreover, is in students who realize the social implications of 
the acceptance of responsibility and who convey the values of 
such association to others. The interest, in short, is in the 
creation of conditions of study and work which in themselves 
so exemplify the democratic way of life that the student may 
be helped to rise to an awareness of what qualities of human 
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association participation in such a way of life makes possible. 
We must look forward, therefore, to the full use of the imag- 
ination on the part of the staff in creating those conditions of 
learning which reflect the democratic method. As we do, we 
may anticipate that those who sense its significance will be 
disposed to elevate it to the status of a directing ideal in the 
further development of their lives. 

Fifth, foremost among our future developments, and high 
in the order of difficulty, must be found our own arrangements 
for promoting more effective common understandings within 
the staff. The present Policy Committee is certainly a step in 
the right direction, but it may also become, academic habits being 
what they are, a substitute for the very group thinking it was 
created to foster. Every college faculty is subjected to a host 
of administrative, teaching, and professional demands that tend 
to reduce co-operative efforts to mere formalities or to elevate 
them, when they take on a significant character, to the status of 
competitors for the already limited time which is available. 
Moreover, that which one does in relationship to students, and 
in terms of professional development, moves so definitely in 
a position of priority that the problems which seem, on their 
face, to be purely administrative in character make little impress 
upon the imagination of the teacher. It is no accident that 
teacher and administrator are so steadily viewed as antagonists 
in the educational endeavor, nor is this fact—however fine the 
case may be drawn—-solely attributable to the desire for power 
on the part of administrators. 

We are beings of an educational tradition which has given 
to the administrative and to the teaching group quite differing, 
if not competing, purposes, and we are yet far from at ease 
with the operational significance of the view which brings 
teacher and administrator together in common cause—the 
building of a program that will make both prospective teacher 
and administrator participants in the furtherance of the demo- 
cratic way of life. We are in the midst of a program that has 
brought to us, individually and collectively, a new answer to 
the question, What is it that we wish to achieve? This answer 
involves us in more than intellectualistic endeavors; it impli- 
cates us in a way of associated living. What is now before us is 
the need for ingenuity in further developing those conditions 
of conference and consultation out of which patient and tolerant 
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give-and-take may emerge. These are the conditions which 
are necessary to the freeing of intelligence and within which 
rich personal development may occur. They are the conditions 
which our society needs. Our future must find us increasingly 
skillful in transforming our own relationships, if our graduates 
are to perform their service democratically. 

There are, of course, many elements of our program which 
are definitely inappropriate and irrelevant to our now control- 
ling purpose. This is to be expected. It is frequently the result 
of the conventional organization and administration of higher 
institutions. It is often necessary to utilize methods and contents 
in the program which serve purposes in no way related to the 
interests of the College and which were designed, and are 
carried on, by units and persons who are not at all concerned 
about the contribution that their efforts make to purposeful 
living of a democratic kind. 

In a situation where college must co-operate with college as 
each builds its program it is inevitable, and indeed healthy, 
that each should possess its own character. Hence, this College 
cannot, consistently with the background of its own purpose, 
insist that methods and contents in all parts of the campus 
should be identical. What it can insist upon, however, is that 
no area of the campus has a corner on academic respectability. 
It is well aware of the fact, in the first instance, that education 
has suffered exactly to the degree that vital areas of knowledge 
have committed themselves to a killing abstractness under the 
illusion that only such a course of development can be academ- 
ically permissible. And, in the second instance, it knows that 
knowledge obtained under circumstances that ignore its con- 
tribution to social intelligence will not later prove functional to 
those who wish to characterize their teaching by contributions 
to social intelligence. These considerations must lead this 
College in the future to work toward the creation of courses and 
other experiences, regardless of where they are presented, that 
bear directly upon the ends we seek to promote. Courses and 
experiences should be of a character to foster the full develop- 
ment of the student in whatever area of personal growth he has 
selected, and although this may seem to state little more than 
the obvious, wide acceptance of the point of view would bring 
marked changes in higher education. 

As the College program further develops it is clearly 
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inevitable that readjustments will need to occur on the financial 
side quite as much as they may be expected to occur in the 
areas of method and content. In the first place, economic re- 
adjustment in the world at large is certain to have budgetary 
implications for institutions of higher learning; and, in the 
second place, increasing clarity in definition of purpose will 
suggest increased support for certain activities and decreased 
support for others. In times of an expanding economy, and 
under circumstances of a loosely defined purpose, the question 
of discrimination among activities to be supported was largely 
theoretical. But neither of these conditions longer exists within 
the College, the University, or in society at large. As a result 
the administrative and organization problem has been made 
more difficult and more intimately dependent upon careful and 
sound definition of what education most values. 

That which has existed within an institution of higher 
learning tends by simply having existed to assume a vested 
status. In a situation where a healthy respect for academic 
freedom exists, this fact makes the achievement of significant 
reorganization of methods and contents a bit precarious, if not 
frequently impossible. Yet it would appear that we must plan 
to face in the future a knotty question: To what extent can we 
in any sense—personal, social, material—continue to expend our 
resources upon the preservation of the individual’s right to 
block what the larger group regards as equally valid individual 
rights? —LThe democratic process is one of discussion and delibera- 
tion and decision by the group, and commitment to this process 
suggests the answer to the problem. There are those, however, 
who will see in this process the crushing of individual right 
through majority decision. Fortunately the alternatives, the 
unending and ruthless struggle of individual rights and author- 
itarian decision, are clear cut. The ongoing current of purpose 
in this College clearly rejects these alternatives; hence a major 
problem of future development is that of creating techniques 
of group decision which will make it impossible to speak of 
responsibility for the budget and of responsibility for the edu- 
cational program as two distinct responsibilities which may be 
assigned independently to separate agents, each ignorant of, 
and indifferent to, the activities of the other. 

As the College, in the future, deals with these major prob- 
lems, it is fair to anticipate that our gain will outreach the 
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specific solution of any one of them. Each problem arises in 
its present character by virtue of a controlling purpose. Each, 
therefore, stands in a contributing relationship to the others, 
and together they present an opportunity for those who must 
work with them to experience the kind of association which the 
democratic purpose values. In such an experience our purposes 
will be further clarified, our understanding of ourselves in 
relationship to them will be deepened, and our appreciation of 
our interrelationships in a common endeavor will be enhanced. 
The advancement of democracy is dependent upon gains of this 
character, and we have faith in their realization. Nor is this 
faith a blind one. The current College program demonstrates 
that where men are willing to bring their best intelligence to 
bear upon common problems the resulting understanding of the 
value for the individual of collective effort frequently far 
outruns in importance the particular solutions achieved. As 
this understanding is further extended, we may look forward to 
more and more situations of study and work within which, even 
where differences are sharply defined, individuals will willingly 
risk the appropriateness of solutions which collective intelligence 
will bring forward because of the trust they hold for one an- 
other. The solution of no single problem that we now face is 
as significant for our future development as is the achievement 
which should result from our common approach to all of them: 
a trust that springs from a common loyalty. The ensuing 
quality of association will not provide the solutions for our 
major problems, but it will make us more tolerant of those 
who propose solutions, hence more ready to continue our devel- 
opment under terms appropriate to the experimental outlook 
which is central to the democratic way of life. 








